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EVOLUTION. 1 



THE subject to which I ask your attention requires a pre- 
liminary statement if it is not to appear at the outset 
too vast and vague. My purpose is to express the opinion that 
evolution is history; that antecedents and causes should con- 
sequently be historically construed; that evolution is pluralistic, 
implying many histories, but not a single history of the world; 
that man writes the history only of his own world ; that, however, 
since he discovers his world to be a history, he may have a science 
of history or evolution which is universal, and that this science 
indicates that evolution is progressive. Because I am expressing 
an opinion and not trying to prove a thesis I have indulged in 
many assertions. 

I take it that the term 'evolution' in so far as it indicates 
any natural fact, indicates initially no more than the fact that 
things have a past, that they have a history. It would indeed 
be but another name for history if we were willing to extend our 
conception of history to denote all discovered and discoverable 
changes. As indicating a rational enterprise the term appears 
to express the attempt to recover the history of things by gen- 
eralizing for the past the conditions, types, factors, and rates 
of change which are discoverable. If this is so, it would seem 
clear that the only point where the doctrine of evolution in general 
is questionable, is in its method of procedure. If we are not 
justified in extending to the past the discoverable principles of 
change, the attempt to do so might be interesting, but it would 
deserve no special commendation. It is, however, unprofitable 

1 Delivered as the presidential address before the Eleventh Annual Meeting of 
the American Philosophical Association at Harvard University, December 28, 1911. 
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to question this method of evolution, because it is the only method 
which can be checked and controlled. No alternative method 
is open to us except the arbitrary method of making what suppo- 
sitions we choose about the past, and in that case all suppositions 
can be made equally good because none of them can be tested. 
The evolutionary attitude needs, therefore, neither apology 
nor justification. It may need advocacy because it is easier 
and often more congenial to make mythologies than to write 
history. 

The acceptance of the evolutionary point of view is, however, 
no guarantee that mythology has been abandoned. Specu- 
lations about energy and force, about the origins of variation, 
about heredity, about nature and nurture, as well as such contro- 
versies as often mark the engagements between vitalists and the 
supporters of mechanism, or between the adherents of epigenesis 
and of preformation, seem frequently to indicate that mythology 
still finds a place among the general doctrines of evolution. 
I do not mean to imply that these speculations and controversies 
point to no problems in need of solution. I mean only that they 
too frequently display a tendency to turn the characteristic 
operations of things into causes why things so operate ; to assign 
a superior efficiency to the past than to the present; to make 
evolution a substitute for a creator; and, in general, to suppose 
that the causes rather than the history of the world have been 
discovered. 

When, for instance, we ask, Why does a hen sit on eggs? 
we are often forbidden to give the natural and obvious answers, 
Because she wants to, or, In order that chicks may be hatched; 
and are urged rather to give the mythological answers, Because 
she has an instinct to sit, or, Because her ancestors sat. Now 
the first of these latter answers is the attempt to turn the char- 
acteristic behavior of the hen into a cause why she so behaves, 
and the second is the attempt to regard her past as more efficient 
than her present. One might as rationally say that a clock goes 
because it has an instinct to go or because its antecedents went. 
It seems, however, that when we ask such a question as has been 
proposed about the hen, we desire an answer which will make 
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clear to us the result to be attained by her behavior, whether 
that result be a bodily satisfaction or future offspring, or we 
desire one which will disclose what it is that induces the hen so 
to behave. We do not desire, or rationally ought not to desire, 
an answer which will disclose why the hen sits irrespective of 
the end to be attained by her behavior or of the stimulus which 
excites her. In other words, unless we are mythologists, we do 
not expect to be told why in a world like ours it is characteristic 
of hens to sit. To be sure, we do want to discover what that 
characteristic behavior is, what stimulates it, what the hen's 
structure is, how that structure has come about, and what results 
from her activity, and there our rational interest stops. To sup- 
pose that the answers to any one or to all of these questions will 
give us an explanation of the fact or possibility of sitting hens in 
a world like ours is totally to misconceive their import. There are 
hens, they do sit, they thus perpetuate their kind, and they have 
had a history which is measurably ascertainable; but hens must be 
given first, if there is to be any investigation of them or any dis- 
covery of their evolution. If there were no hens, or never had 
been any, all our science and all our philosophy would be irrel- 
evant to their consideration. Evolution, that is, discloses and is 
the history of what exists or what has existed, but it is always 
with the existent that it begins. To suppose, therefore, that any 
state of the universe, however remote or distant, has a meta- 
physical superiority to any other, or a greater right to onto- 
logical eulogy, or is possessed of a more potent efficiency, is, to 
my mind, radically irrational. 

The opposite opinion is not unfamiliar. Although it may 
not be as widely held as formerly, it is still current, clouding our 
intelligence, depressing our energies, and weakening our re- 
sponsibilities. We have been frequently told that if we knew 
completely the state of the cosmos before hens existed, we should 
then be able to set the date for the first hen that would eventually 
appear, we should be able to tell, that is, whether there would ever 
be such things as hens in this world of ours because we should 
have become cognizant of all the causes of its evolution. Perhaps 
such a statement cannot be refuted. Every attempted refuta- 
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tion may be met with the rejoinder that our knowledge is as yet 
too incomplete to make the prediction successful. It may be 
asked, Do you really mean to affirm that if we knew the cosmos 
through and through we should not then know its possibilities 
and its eventualities? Does the fact that we must wait for 
events to happen before we can discover their causes give us 
the slightest warrant for supposing that those causes, even 
before we discovered their effects, were not competent to produce 
them, would not, in fact, produce them? And if so, is it not 
simply nonsense to affirm that we could not have predicted what 
those causes would produce if we had really known what those 
causes were? Is not such an affirmation one more instance of 
the stupid failure to distinguish between the ratio cognoscendi 
of things and their ratio essendi or fiendi? 

Questions like these may impose upon the mind, but they do 
not clarify it. To be sure, if we knew the full competency of 
things and how and when that competency would be exercised, 
there would be nothing left to discover. This we do not know 
and we may confidently say that we never shall know it. That 
we shall not does not indicate a defect in our faculties, some 
limitation which we vainly try to leap over. It indicates rather 
that our knowing is itself an event, one of nature's happenings, 
an item of history. The ratio fiendi and the ratio cognoscendi 
look strange, do they not, when applied to the fact of knowledge 
itself; if they force us to affirm that if we knew — let us say, the 
primeval condition of all things — we should then be in a position 
to state what our knowledge of it would eventually be and whether 
that knowledge would be correct or not. We owe idealism a 
profound debt for that piece of dialectic, even if we charge 
idealism with the failure to profit by it. It, too, imposes upon 
the mind even if it does not clarify it. What intelligible meaning 
can be attached to the statement that if I knew the antecedents 
of my present knowledge, I should then be able to tell from those 
antecedents what my present knowledge is? The antecedents 
of my present knowledge are not my knowledge, and the ante- 
cedents of the hen are not the hen. And I have not been able 
to discover any wisdom or profit in putting my present knowledge 
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into its antecedents in order to explain how that knowledge 
originated, nor in putting the hen into her antecedents in order 
to explain her. 

Our researches acquaint us with the natural history of the 
things into which we inquire and they acquaint us with nothing 
else. Knowing their natural history we may be led to entertain 
certain expectations about their future, but it is important to 
remember the conditions of such expectations. Now, I take it, 
that while the fact that we expect anything has its antecedents, 
these antecedents are not themselves expectations or anything 
like expectations. Because the sun has risen so invariably, I 
may expect it to continue invariably to rise; but its performance 
does not account for the fact that I expect it to do anything at 
all. That performance may lead me to expect a rising and not a 
setting sun, but it does not lead me to expect that the sun will do 
anything. In other words what our expectations about things 
concretely are may be due entirely to the things, but it is not 
due to them that we meet them in the attitude of expectation. 
Expectant beings must first exist before anything is expected 
of things. To be sure, expectant beings have a history, but what 
can it possibly mean to affirm that any knowledge of that history 
short of their existence would lead us who are expectant beings 
to expect that such beings would one day exist? I am not trying 
to say that the origin of consciousness is one of the riddles of 
the universe. I doubt that it is. To suppose that its origin may 
one day be discovered appears to me to be neither visionary nor 
absurd. I am trying to say, however, that the origin of con- 
sciousness, its evolution, is a matter of history only. We expect 
things to do what they are in the habit of doing. Because plants 
grow from seeds, we expect them so to grow. If they dropped 
from the clouds like rain, we should expect that of them. If 
they behaved in a way to baffle all expectation, we should expect 
them so to behave. If, therefore, we discovered that matter 
produced thought, we should expect it to produce thought. 
This does not mean, however, that if we knew the constitution 
of matter, we should expect matter to produce thought. It 
means rather that we can not construe matter without taking 
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thought as an item in its history. To say, therefore, that if we 
completely knew the past condition of all things we should then 
see that the present is its fulfillment, can mean only that we are 
construing the present historically. It cannot mean that we 
have discovered a condition of affairs which, irrespective of the 
present, would, by a kind of unfolding, produce the present, 
because irrespective of the present that condition is not only not 
discoverable, but it does not even exist. Antecedents are only 
antecedents and evolution is history. 

But antecedents are antecedents. That means, naturally, 
that they cannot be isolated or defined out of relation to the 
historical movement in which they occur. The past is un- 
doubtedly dead. It is unalterable because it is dead and exists 
no longer. But this does not allow us to construe the past 
independent of the continuing processes of things. When we 
say that the past cannot be changed, all we can profitably mean 
is that prior to a given date the events that have occurred are 
not altered by the events that occur subsequently. We cannot 
mean that our appreciation of what the past was is fixed or that 
the significance and efficacy of the past as an item in the world's 
history is completed. In other words, it is only what the past 
was that is unalterable. What it is, undergoes constant change. 
What it was, is impotent. What it is, has efficacy. Or, to 
speak epigramatically, there always was a past, but never is one. 
This means, I take it, that antecedents are definable only in view 
of the history to which they belong and as items in that history ; 
they are, neither from the point of view of our knowledge of them 
nor from the point of view of their own efficacy, fixed and finished 
things. Even the principle of inertia must be expressed in terms 
of a continuance in a state if it is to be comprehensible and a 
principle of things. It should, therefore, be apparent that what 
the antecedents of anything are, not what they were, is never 
fully ascertainable nor fully existent except as we arbitrarily 
fix a date and refuse to pass beyond it. A world which has had 
a past is a world which will have a future. Undoubtedly its 
past was what it was and its future will be what it will be, but 
in so far as it is an evolution which has continuously a past and 
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a future, its past is alterable and its future therefore indetermi- 
nate. Evolution as history is thus not simply the record of 
accomplished events with all their principles and laws; it is rather, 
let us say, history as an object, a continuing process whose past 
is recoverable and whose future is conjecturable, but which, as a 
process, cannot be construed as the result or eventuation of 
anything. 

In a certain sense, then, there is no evolution. If we conceive 
of the simple unfolding of potentialities once resident and 
determined in some primitive condition, there is no evolution. 
As a substitute for a creator, there is no evolution. As a set of 
laws or principles which, somehow controlling the stuff of things, 
causes that stuff to produce a world, there is no evolution. As 
the growth of a cosmic seed, there is no evolution. Nature 
defies and gives the lie to all these conceptions. She proclaims 
again and again that everything that happens has had a history, 
but that nothing happens because it has had a history. Clocks 
do not go because they have had a history. Hens do not sit 
because they have had a history. Matter does not perform its 
manifold functions because it has had a history. To say that 
the world is what it is because it has had a history is to say some- 
thing meaningless. It is meaningless for two reasons: first, 
because the history of a thing is never the cause of it, and sec- 
ondly, because the world has no history at all. 

These statements may be more irritating than convincing. 
I am sensible that they appear to obscure an issue. It may be 
readily admitted that the history of anything is never its cause, 
since so to affirm is to confuse facts with their record. But the 
thing has causes and its history reveals what those causes are. 
The history of a house may not be the cause of a house, but its 
history does reveal the men who built it. Assuredly; but this 
is to construe causation as well as evolution historically. It is 
evident that builders do not build houses in a world where houses 
are not built. Causes do not operate where they do not produce 
effects. In other words, no effect points to its causes as isolated 
antecedents of that effect. If there is no effect without a cause, 
there is also no cause without an effect. Only existent things 
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have causes. To impute causation, therefore, to anything 
irrespective of its effect, is to impute an entirely meaningless 
conception. We may say, that is, that whatever conception of 
causation we entertain, it should be historically construed to be 
made intelligible. To make evolution the cause of anything is, 
therefore, meaningless, for evolution as a cause can not be 
historically construed. It has no effects over against which it 
can be indicated as a cause. To say that it causes the history of 
things is unintelligible, for that is to say that it causes itself. 
So, I repeat, causes are never causes absolutely and in isolation. 
They are causes only in an historical series. Their nature and 
efficacy are never given except in their eventualities, and when 
these occur, the causes as causes have ceased to be. A spark 
may cause an explosion, and there may be no explosion without 
a spark; but where there are no explosions, sparks, even if they 
exist, are not their causes. 

And the world has no history. I appeal to the philosopher 
of Konigsberg. The world is a collective idea which we can frame 
because wt can group things and because things are grouped in 
nature. To extend the act of grouping, however, until we have 
the idea of a group from which no fact remains uncollected, and 
then to suppose that there corresponds to this idea an object of 
which we may ask, Has it a beginning in time, an extent in space, 
a history or an evolution? is to enter the realm of illusion. No; 
the world as a useful concept must be used distributively. It 
must mean, Take any item you like, but not, Take all items 
together. It must be regulative and not constitutive. Evo- 
lution as history is always the history of items. Yet no limit 
can be set to the extent of any such history. A flower in a 
crannied wall may carry other than a poet far, leading to the 
construction of every discoverable event as significant in the 
light of its career. But no one of such histories, however 
comprehensive, may claim cosmic preeminence over any other. 
The world is no more matter's world than it is the spirit's, 
and no less; no more man's world than the microbe's, and no less. 
Individuals may compete for their lives, but cosmic histories 
are free from rivalry. No one of them exists as a history to the 
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prejudice of any other. The history of the stars is not the history 
of man. So to conceive it is to make the history of man con- 
tributory and incidental to astronomy, and this man as the writer 
of histories cannot succeed in doing. He can write other 
histories only as he is willing to become an observer of the world 
but not a factor in it. He can regard himself as something 
incidental to another's history only through a kind of forgetful- 
ness of his personality, or by substituting for it a kind of dummy 
which behaves as he would, but without his reasons. 

Xenophanes, we know, sought to disparage man by saying 
that if lions had hands and could paint they would paint their 
gods as lions; and this truthful remark has many times since been 
taken in that same sense of disparagement. Maeterlinck, on the 
other hand, has represented a dog as calling a boy his god. He 
thereby made the dog as stupid an animal as the men who call 
dogs their gods. We may say, consequently, that Xenophanes 
had the finer poetic feeling, but he appears to have missed alto- 
gether the profundity of his remark. Man can construe the 
world eventually only as his own history. His doing so is saved 
from egotism, however, so long as he knows what he is doing and 
why he does it. That knowledge is inconvenient at times. 
It often disturbs man's mind with thoughts of the rights of other 
histories. Consequently, he may often attempt to quell this 
disturbance by trying to write a history of the world which will 
be totally impersonal and inhuman. Then he becomes a ma- 
terialist. Or he may convert the fact that he can write only a 
human history into an epistemology. Then he becomes an 
idealist. Or he may call upon evolution to explain it all. Then 
he becomes superstitious. Yet through all his blundering he 
has sounded the depths of his philosophy. He has discovered 
the world because he has discovered his history. That means 
that he has discovered the world to be a history and that any 
discovery of the world would be the discovery of a history. 

Evolution is, therefore, pluralistic, and man tries to write 
many histories even if eventually he succeeds in writing only 
his own; but no history of evolution can be written. Every 
attempt to write one always gives us something other than a 
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history and something other than an evolution. It converts 
the world into a product or into an effect of causes, and must at 
last confess its inability to find the producer of that product or 
the causes of that effect. Its failure does not indicate a lack 
of intellectual power, but a misdirection of intellectual effort. 
It proves that evolution is pluralistic, not that monism is neces- 
sary. Yet the attempt to write many histories with a clear 
consciousness that histories are the theme, may disclose the 
fact that all histories have common categories. That is the 
discovery of metaphysics. In other words, the attempt to tell 
what history is, or what evolution is, may not be inept or futile. 
That is, since we discover the world to be an evolution, it ought 
not to be impossible for us to analyze that discovery and state 
what it is to be an evolution. Whatever success we may attain 
in such an enterprise, it is not necessarily vitiated by any human 
limitation. It is universal. Only, I repeat, it is not universal 
history. It is not the portrayal of an evolution. It is the 
science of evolution. So while there can be no history of evo- 
lution, a science of it may be attempted and projected. In 
no other sense may we venture to claim that evolution is monistic. 
As a history it is many; as a science it is one. 

It should be apparent that the science of evolution, just because 
it is not a history, will not deal in origins. It will disclose no 
genesis of the world and discover no causes of its existence. It 
will disclose, however, or we should expect it to disclose, prin- 
ciples, laws, types, groupings, connections, characteristic effi- 
ciencies. Briefly, we should expect it to disclose the factors and 
method of evolution, but nothing more. We should expect, 
too, that such a science would not only be universal, but might 
also be restricted to as narrow a field as we might choose. That 
is, we may have not only a science of evolution, but also a science 
of any particular evolution. If it is legitimate to inquire into 
the nature of history, it is also legitimate to inquire into the 
nature of matter, or of life, or of consciousness, or of anything 
that can be denoted as subject-matter for analysis and study. 
Only we should remember that its science discloses its nature 
and not its history; and that its evolution discloses its history, 
the record of its existence, and not its nature. 
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The contrast thus stated is stated, perhaps, with too great 
simplicity. The science of any history is a science of a history, 
that is, it is a science of natures which may themselves have a 
history. This fact cannot be disregarded. It is evident, 
therefore, that when we say that the evolution of anything dis- 
closes its history, but not its nature, we should not prejudge the 
possibility that there may be things the nature of which is only 
historically definable, the nature of which is, we may say, just 
their concrete history. A grain of wheat in its chemical and 
physical composition is a thing quite different from what we 
call a seed, the grain of wheat which implies what only its history 
can make apparent at the time of harvest. It is conceivably 
possible that we might know the chemical and physical com- 
position of all seeds without any nook or corner left unexplored ; 
that we might then be able to detect differences in their compo- 
sition which would allow us to classify them with accuracy, so 
that one kind of seed could be distinguished without error from 
any other kind ; and yet that we might find nothing which would 
indicate what the nature of those seeds is as displayed in their 
growth. It is considerations like this that give to vitalistic 
theories their recurring interest. Yet we should emphasize 
two things : first, that under the supposition we have made, vital- 
ism is scientifically unnecessary; and, secondly, that vitalism 
would be scientifically necessary only if after fully ascertaining 
the composition of all seeds we were unable to distinguish between 
them or to classify them as of different kinds. It may well be 
that every living thing in its germ has a mechanical constitution 
as specifically and individually distinct as the specific form and 
individuality which its maturity reveals. The evidence points 
that way, and as long as it so points, vitalistic theories are 
naturally viewed with suspicion. No; the supposition I have 
ventured to make, has not been made in order that we may 
entertain once more a theory which retreats defeated again and 
again after every fresh appearance, but to emphasize the fact 
that the nature of a thing may be progressive. Time may enter 
into its substance. Our problem then becomes to discover and 
trace that progress, not to look for causes of it. Why should we 
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look for them? The argument against so doing is old. If 
progress has causes we must invoke time to delay their operation, 
to keep the world from being finished at a single stroke. But 
then what causes can we invoke for time's delay? It avails us 
not. We shall end by affirming that causes are progressive, and 
then, perhaps, delude ourselves into supposing that we have 
discovered the cause of progress itself. That some natures are 
progressive seems certain ; that all are seems doubtful. And that, 
I suspect, is why we find the distinction between the organic 
and the inorganic so natural and so helpful. I venture to suggest 
that the triumph of mechanism would involve, not the reduction 
of the organic to the inorganic, but the removal of the distinction 
or the restatement of it in terms of a time function. 

Evolution is thus discovered to be progressive. All our at- 
tempts to explain why this is so, all our appeals to energy, force, 
will, design, vitality, appear to be but the obscure recognition 
of that discovery. Or they are introduced to help out an initial 
misconception, the conception, namely, that the nature and effi- 
cacy of all causes are fixed and determined irrespective of the 
time it takes for those causes to operate. Such a conception 
implies to my mind a world where nothing could occur without 
the intervention of some new power to make it occur. But 
we have the best of evidence that it is not some such mysterious 
power which operates, but rather simply the continuing in 
operation of the concrete factors with which we deal. 

If evolution as a natural fact is thus progressive, it is apparent 
that evolution as a rational enterprise, as the attempt to recover 
the history of things by generalizing for the past the conditions, 
types, factors, and rates of change which are discoverable, is 
itself an instance of progress. That the past is thus recoverable 
can be no less a natural fact and no less significant for evolution 
than the existence of the past itself. If it is unprofitable to 
construe evolution otherwise than as history, it is also unprofit- 
able to construe it irrespective of intelligence, to suppose that 
the mind has had no history or that it is irrelevant to the world 
it contemplates. We should not say that it creates that world 
or serves as the ground of its character or existence. Yet we 
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should say that it makes that world discoverable and prospective 
so that in intelligent beings we find a discovered and a prospective 
evolution. We find the contrast between what might be and 
what was and is. We find the progress of history alterable in 
the interest of what is desired, hoped for, and imagined. We 
find nature submitting to be idealized and evoking the spiritual 
enterprises which enlarge the happiness of men. 

In the light of evolution, intelligence is seen thus to have the 
kind of operation which does more than excuse the vagaries of 
intelligent beings. Their attempts to construe the world as 
itself a rational process and to read the mind into its substance 
and into its every operation; their making of mythologies even; 
their superstitions, their blunders, their faiths, their hopes, their 
ambitions; their irrationalities also; their sciences, their philos- 
ophies, their poetry, and their art; their morality and their 
religion; their likes and dislikes; their loves and their hates; 
their cults and their ceremonies; their societies and their Utopias; 
their nationalities and their politics; their laws and their insti- 
tutions; their comedies and their tragedies; their impotence and 
their strength; — all these things are no less ontological than 
nebulae and ions. They are as much factors in evolution as 
anything that can be named. They have to be reckoned with 
as much as climate and soil. They are as dignified as electricity 
or gravitation. That the world should have become the home 
of the imagination is no less cosmically important than that it 
should have become the home of stellar systems. If man was 
destined to be an instance of physics and chemistry, he was 
also destined to be an instance of the "life of reason." 

That intelligent beings should recover their history is no reason 
why they should repudiate it, even if they find many things of 
which to be ashamed; for they are examples of the recovery of 
the past with the prospect of a future. In reading their own his- 
tory, they may find that they may smile at that which once 
they reverenced and laugh at that which once they feared. They 
may have to unlearn many established lessons and renounce 
many cherished hopes. They may have to emancipate them- 
selves continually from their past; but note that it is from their 
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past that they would be emancipated and that it is freedom that 
they seek. It is not a new form of slavery. Into what greater 
slavery could they fall than into that implied by the squandering 
of their inheritance or by blaming their ancestors for preceding 
them? They will be ancestors themselves one day and others 
will ask what they have bequeathed. These others may not 
ask for Greece again or for Rome or for Christianity, but they 
will ask for the like of these, things which can live perennially 
in the imagination, even if as institutions they are past and dead. 
He is not freed from the past who has lost it or who regards himself 
simply as its product. In the one case he would have no ex- 
perience to guide him and no memories to cherish. In the other 
he would have no enthusiasm. To be emancipated is to have 
recovered the past untrammeled in an enlightened pursuit of 
that enterprise of the mind which first begot it. It is not to 
renounce imagination, but to exercise it illumined and refreshed. 

It would appear, therefore, an error to consider intelligence 
solely as the instrument of truth or the rule by which propositions 
are proved and disproved. It is such an instrument and such a 
rule, but it is more. It is an instrument for the recovery of the 
past in such wise that the past is doubly effective, effective in 
view of its own continued nature and effective in view of what 
intelligence conceives and imagines. To that double effective- 
ness knowledge is subsidiary. It is a means to an end, not an 
end in itself. How the whole of philosophy witnesses to that 
conclusion! We call ourselves by differing party names. We 
rush to different colors to contend under them for the truth of 
propositions. It is a battle for the strong, and it is good to engage 
in it. Let the hosts be drilled and the conflict test our strategy, 
for truth is worth fighting for. Yet it is worth fighting for 
because there is one truth which none of us can successfully 
assail, the truth that intelligence provides "a technique for 
generating a chosen future out of a given present." 1 

I made my summary at the beginning. I there stated that 
it was my purpose to express the opinion that evolution is 

1 W. T. Bush, "The Emancipation of Intelligence," The Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. VIII, p. 178. 
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history; that antecedents and causes should consequently be 
historically construed; that evolution is pluralistic, implying 
many histories but no single history of the world ; that man writes 
the history only of his own world; that, however, since he dis- 
covers his world to be a history, he may have a science of history 
or evolution which is universal; and that this science indicates 
that evolution is progressive. Such an opinion is, I believe, 
liberalizing. It frees intelligence for its own progressive oper- 
ation untrammeled by any suspicion of its rights. It suggests 
that the discovery of the world is not principally or essentially 
the discovery of what it has been, and not at all the discovery 
of causes which, irrespective of its history, have produced it, 
but the discovery of its implied possibilities, a discovery which is 
the surest foundation for the ideals of men and which allows them 
to look upon their present and their future as something far 
richer than an illustration of their past. 
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